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WASHIITGTOII,  D.  C.  .  ^ 

DISPOSITION  AM  VALUE  OF  MILK  PRODUCED  OH  EARMS  1937  AND  1938 

The  record  high  milk  production  on  farms  in  the  United  States  in  1938  wSs  ac- 
conrpanied  hy  record  ;iiarketings  of  milk  products  from  farms.    As  compared  x^rith  1937, 
however,  the  increase  in  quantities  produced  and  marketed  was  not  sufficient  to  off- 
set lower  prices  received  for  dairy  products  and  a  reduction  occurred  in  the  annual 
vaxuc  of  both  the  milk  produced  on  farms  and  the  milk  products  sold  hy  farmers. 

Value  of  milk  -producod  lower  in  1958 

The  value  of  milk  produced  on  farms  in  1938  is  estimated  at  $1,826,430,000. 
This  includes  the  value  of  dairy  products  sold  "by  farmers  estimated  at  $1,398,246,000; 
the  value  of  dairy  products  consumed  in  the  households  on  the  farms  where  produced, 
estimated  at  $380,567,000;  and  the  value  of  whole  milk  fed  to  calves  and  other  live- 
stock, estimated  at  $47,617,000,     The  value  of  milk  produced  in  1938  was  about  187 
million  dollars  less  than  in  1937,  about  90  million  dollars  short  of  the  value  in 
1936,  and  nearly  25  percent  below  the  record  high  value  of  2.4  billion  dollars  in 
1929, 

>'isconsin  leads  in  value  of  nilk  produced 

As  shown  by  the  accompanying'  tables,  the  leading  State  in  the  value  of  milk 
produced  in  1938  v;n.s  Wisconsin,  whore  the  product  v;as  valued  in  eiccess  of  155  mil- 
lion dollars.    New  York,  with  milk  v;orth  nearly  150  million  dollars,  was  a  close 
second  and  Pennsylvania  \-^a.s  third  v;ith  113  million  dollars.    Other  States  ranking  in 
the  first  10  on  the  basis  of  value  of  milk  produced  v/erc,  in  order;  Minnesota,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  California,  Texas,  lov/a  and  Michigan. 

Larger  quantities  marketed  in  1938 

Marketings  of  cream  and  v;holcsalc  milk  from  farms  in  1938  shov/ed  rather  sub- 
stantial increases  over  the  quantities  sold  in  1937.    The  quantity  of  milk  skimmed 
on  farms  and  marketed  as  cream,  primarily  for  making  butter,  is  estimated  at  33.6 
billion  pounds,  an  increase  of  8  percent  over  the  quantity  so  marketed  in  1937.  The 
quantity  of  milk  sold  at  wholesale,  including  both  market  milk  and  that  sold  for  mak>- 
ing  cheese,  evaporated  milk  and  other  products,  is  estimated  at  40,8  billion  pounds, 
an  increase  of  about  4  percent  over  1937.    Milk  and  cream  retaile^rl5f^a¥iBK^s  repre- 
sented 7  billion  pounds  of  milk,  a  nominal  decrease  compared  with'^he  prevlo-fta,  year. 
Marketings  of  farm-churned  butter,  now  relatively  unimportant,  dofcreased  further -due 
to  the  better  markets  for  milk  and  cream  provided  by  the  continucV^xpansion  of  Vpm- 
mcrcial  manufacturing  of  dairy  products  in  po.rts  of  the  South,       "  V 

Little  change  in  qur.i.itity  of  milk  used  on  farms  "V*';^,...  ^ 

Estimates  of  the  quantities  of  milk  used  for  various  purposes  on  i^fiiis- in  1938 
shov/ -about  the  same  total  for  these  uses  as  in  1937,    The  quantity  used  for  malting 
butter  on  the  farms,  estimated  at  10.1  billion  pounds,  showed  a  decrease  of  between 
1  and  2  percent.    The  quantity  used  as  milk  or  creo.m  in  farm  households,  estimated 
at  12,7  billion  pounds,  Khov/od  almost  no  change,  while  the  quantity  of  milk  fed  to 
calves,  estimated  at  2.9  billion  pounds,  increased  about  in  proportion  to  production. 

Value  of  sales  in  1938  less  than  in  1937 

The  value  of  all  milk  products  sold  from  farms  in  1938,  including  milk,  cream, 
-nd  farm  butter,  is  estimated  at  $1,398,246,000,  a  decrease  of  about  9  percent  from 
^  value  of  milk  products  sold  in  1937,    Of  this  total,  705  million  dollars,  or 

50  percent,  represented  the  returns  from  wholesale  milk.    Receipts  from  sales 
ler  dairy  products  included  337  million  dollars  from  milk  and  cream  retailed  by 
I,  331  million  dollars  from  cream  sold  as  buttorfat  and  25  million  dollars 
Tm  butter  sold.    The  1938  value  of  each  of  those  individual  dairy  products 


sold  was  less  than  in  1937. 


Saloe  of  dairy  products  a. fifth  of -all  srJ.os  from  laria 

As  the  total  value  of  all  farm  products  sold  "by  farmers  in  the  United  States 
in  1938  is  estimtcd  at  ahout  7.5  billion  dollars,  the  value  of  the  dairy  products 
sold,  estimated  a,t  1.4  "bijlion  dollars,  was  nearly  19  percent  of  the  total.     In  the 
States  of  Vermont  and  Wisconsin,  -  sales  of  dairy  products  in  1938  p-cco-unted  for  more 
th-^n  half  of  the  value  of  all  farm  products  sold  and  in  17cv/  York  and  Hhodc  Island  for 
more  than  40  percent. 

Averap;:e  returns  lower  in  1938  and  v.ddely  variable  "by  States 

The  returns  per  unit  for  milk  utilized  in  nil  da,iry  products  sold  by  farmers 
in  the  United  States  averaged  $1,68  per  100  pounds  in  1938.    As  compared  with  1937 
this  represents  a  reduction  Of  13  percent.     The  reductions  were  most  pronounced  in 
the -Central  and  I'Jestern  regions  where  the  milk  and  cream  leaving  the  farms  were  util- 
ized largely  for  the  production  of  manufactured  dairy  products, 

'     The  value  of  the  products  sold  per  100  pounds  of  milk  utilized  varied  rather 
markedly  bctvrccn  States  as  the  result  of  differences  in  both  the  type  of  milk  product 
marketed  and  the  local  prices  received  for  the  particular  product.     The  lov/cst  re- 
turns per  100  pounds  of  milk  ($1.06  in  1958)  were  obtained  in  the  Dakotas  v/hcre  most 
of  the  milk  is.  marketed       sour  cream  for  m.aking  butter.     The  highest  returns  v;ere 
realized  in  Florida,  New  Jersey,  southern  Now  England  and  South  Carolina  v/here  the 
quantity  of  milk  produced  is  so  smell  in  rcla.tion  to  population  that  practically  all 
of  it  is  cither  retailed  directly  to  consumers  or  sold  for  city  consumption  at  rela- 
tively high  prices, 

Valuation  of  all  nilk  influenced  by  average  returns  from  -nrcducts  sold 


Since  the  milk  used  on  the  farms  (including  not  only  that  used  for  fluid  con- 
su?iption  but  also  that  used  for  making  butter  and  feeding)  is  valiied  at  the  same 
price  per  100  pounds  as  that  obtained  for  milk  marketed  as  v/hole  milk,  cream,  and 
fa.rm-made  butter,  the  valuation  of  the  entire  production  in  each  State  is  affected  by 
both  the  level  of  local  prices  for  dairy  products  and  by  the  ,relative  quantities  of 
milk  marketed  in  each  form.     Other  methods  of  valuing  the  milk  used  on  the  farm  might 
change  the  ranking  of  some  of  the  less  important  dairy  States, 

•Milk  by-products,  beef  and  veal  also  important  -products  of  dairy  herds 

The  value  of  milk  produced,  shov/n  in  acccmpa,n;/-ing  tables,  does  not  include  any 
allowance  for  the  value  of  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  produced  on  farms  as  by-produots 
of  the  sale  of  cream  cynd.  the  making  of  butter  on  farms. 

In  some  States  those  by-products  are  rather  important,    "For  the  country  as  a 
whole,  skim  milk,  used  largely  for  feed,  valued  at  25  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  farm-  ^' 
produced  buttermilk,  much  of  which  is  used  in  farm  households,  valued  at  1  cent  per 
quart,  would  add  nearly. 100  million  dollars  to /farm  value  of  milk  produced,  or  more 
tlian  5  percent. 

In  any  comparison  of  the  dairy  indu.stry  as  a  whole  with  other  farm  enterprises, 
the  value  of  beef  and  veal  produced  by  herds  kept  chiefly  for  milk  production  should 
be  considered.     In  1938  the  value  of  these  products  was  about  300  million  dollars.. 
A  little  of  this  production  remained  on  farms  as  an  increased  number  of  cattle  but 
most  of  it  was  reflected  in  sales  of  milk  cows  and  dairy  bulls  for  slaughter  and 
sales  of  veal  calves.    Part  of  the  value  of  the  calves  raised  or  vealed  resulted  1- 
the  feeding  of  whole  r  ilk,  and  the.  .value,  of  this  milk  is  included  in  the  estinat? 
value  of  all  milk  prodaced.    No  milk  sucked  b,"  calves  from  cither  milk  cows  or^ 
cows  is  included  in  the  estimates  of  milk  production  or  values. 
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